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“ [introduction du Tapac offre une de ces époques singuli¢res dans Phistoire des bizarreries hu- 
maines. Une herbe fétid, répugnante, fumée par les sauvages de certaihs cantons de PAmérique, est 
a peine connue, que se emploi se répand non-seulement par tout Punivers civilisé, mais encore parmi 
Jes nations les plus lointaines, en communication avec les Européans, et devient la source d’un revenu 
immense, en opérant en quelque sorte dans nos meeurs révolution. On a dit de lui avec justesse, qui’l 
a conquis le monde en moins de deux siécles.”—Dictionnaire Universel Matiéere Médicale et de 
Therapeutique Generale, etc., par F.V.. Merat et A. J. De Lens, tom. iv. p. 606, 607. 


We have already shown* how much tobacco, in Virginia, during the sev- 
enteenth century, had usurped the place of coin, and that taxes were paid 
and fines levied in it. Many curious laws, illustrating these facts, might 
be copied, and many conceived in the spirit of those Puritanical ones 
of New England that we have cited.t We shall now only quote, as 
further specimens of Virginian legislation in 1662, one or two enact- 
ments. One is entitled “An Act against Persons that refuse to have 
their Children Baptised,” and reads as follows :— 

“‘ Whereas, many schismatical persons, either out of averseness to the 
Orthodox established Religion, or out of the new-fangled conceits of their 
own heretical inventions, refuse to have their children baptised :— 

“ Be it therefore enacted by this present General Assembly, and the 
authority thereof, ‘That all and every person or persons that in contempt 
of the Divine Sacrament of Baptism shall refuse, when he or they may 
carry his or their child or children to a lawful minister in that County 
where he or they dwell, to have them baptised, shall be amerced Two 
Thousand Pounds of Tobacco ; halfto the Parish, half to the Informer.” t 

The spirit of religious intolerance which dictated this edict, also en- 
acted the establishment of the Episcopalian church by law ; forbade non- 
conformists to teach, even privately, under pain of banishment ; allowed 
none but the favored clergy to expound the catechism or scriptures ; and 
revived the Elizabethian laws against Quakers.¢ The following mor- 


* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, vol. xxxvii., p. 336, 471. 
t Ibid. vol. xxxvii., p. 472, 473. 


— from the Provincial Statutes of Virginia, copied verbatim from the Colonial Re- 
cords, p. 230. 


§ Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. ii., p. 200, 201. 
25 
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sel is another specimen of the legislative wisdom of the “ Grand As. 
sembly ” of 1662. It is entitled “An <Act for the Punishment of 
Scandalous Persons,” and is propounded in these words :— 

“T, Whereas, many babbling women slander and scandalize thei 
neighbors, for which their poor husbands are often involved in chargea- 
ble and vexatious suits, and cast in great damages :— 

“JI, Be it therefore enacted, by the Authority aforesaid, That jn 
Actions of Slander, occasioned by the Wife, after Judgment passed for 
the Damages, the woman shall be punished by Ducking ; and if the 
slander be so enormous as to be adjudged at greater damages than Five 
Hundred Pounds of Tobacco, then the woman to suffer a Ducking fo 
each Five Hundred Pounds of Tobacco adjudged against the Husband, 
if he refuse to pay the Tobacco.”* 

As afterwards laws were passed for “ the building and maintaining 
of prisons, pillories, whipping-posts, stocks and duckzng-stools,’’+ it would 
appear that the act was carried into execution, and that all husbands did 
not, or could not, interpose to prevent the novel punishment inflicted for 
exercising the “ unruly member.” 

In 1669 there was another American settlement at Albermarle, whose 
staple was tobacco, and who, this year, by an assembly, made laws for the 
first time for their government, ignorant that Locke, at Shaftesbury’s in- 
stance, had already framed for them a magnificent, impracticable, and 
aristocratic scheme of governmental policy.{ Their first legislature ap- 
pear to have received no compensation whatever, and Bancroft says that 
“to meet the expenses of the Governor and Council, a fee of thirty 
pounds of tobacco was exacted in every law suit.”$ 

The evils under which the tobacco-planters of Virginia and Mary- 
land groaned, were still further increased in 1672 by the duties laid on 
intercolonial traffic. Having loaded with burdens their trade with 
foreign countries, or rather having prohibited it except through the Bri 
tish, the English government now enacted laws to cripple the commer 
cial intercourse of the Colonies between themselves. ‘To make the re- 
quisitions still more galling, the duties thus laid produced no revenue 
available to the people, because the avails were given to the officers to 
stimulate their activity, and the result was to give increased favor to 
“the monopoly of the English merchant.”|| It is no wonder, then, 
that the situation of Virginia began to be deplorable. In describing 
its state in 1674, Bancroft says :—“ No newspapers entered the houses 
of the planters; no printing press furnished them a book.” There 
were no roads, no bridges, no education of the rising generation. “ Visits 
were made in boats, or on horseback through the forest ; and the Vir 
ginian travelling with his pouch of tobacco for currency, swam the rivers, 
where there was neither ferry nor ford.” In Maryland, where like- 
wise the “tobacco pouch” paid all kinds of expenses, there was, this 


* Extracts from the Provincial Statutes of Virginia, &c., p. 232. 
t Ibid., p. 233, 
Chalmer’s Political Annals of the Present United Colonies, p. 525, 555. 
History of the United Statés, vol, ii., p. 152. 
Beverly’s History and Present State of Virginia, &c., p. 66. 
History of the United States, vol. ii., p. 211, 212. 
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year, a State-house built which cost forty thousand pounds of tobacco, 
or about a thousand dollars.* ; 

In 1676 the imports on their tobacco, and the hindrances to their 
humble trade, induced the people of Albermarle to send Eastchurch, the 
Speaker of their Assembly, to be their messenger in explaining their 
grievances in London. The proprietors appointed him governor, but 
also made one Miller secretary and collector of the customs, not- 
withstanding his conduct had compelled the North Carolinians to drive 
him from their settlement. In consequence of the delay of Eastchurch 
in the West Indies, when returning home, Miller exercised the offices 
not only of secretary and collector, but of governor also, and he rigidly 
put in force the enactments of 1672, compelling the tobacco planters to 

ay a penny on every pound of their staple which was exported to 
ie England. Thus the small vessels from Boston and other ports 
of New England were excluded, to swell the odious monopoly of the 
English merchants, and the planters were left to send their tobacco 
to Great Britain as best they could.¢ And the whole of their exports, 
which British cupidity grudged to the Americans, amounted to only 
about eight hundred hogsheads of tobacco, some maize, and a few cat- 
tle.{ ‘The trade was weighed down by a tax of £12,000 per annum, 
an enormous burthen for four thousand inhabitants. But these taxes 
and navigation acts at length produced an explosion, as tyranny, when 
long continued, will always do. 

On the 24th of June, old style, or July 4th, 1676, new style, just 100 
years before the memorable and successful declaration of independence, 
Nathaniel Bacon’s revolution occurred ; but no sooner was the revolt 
suppressed, than all the old abuses were reinstated. In this strife against 
unlawlul power the first American blood was shed on the charge of 
treason. ‘The oppression of the tobacco interests was the main spring 
to the revolution, and the colonists endeavored to sustain their rights by 
arms to dispose as they pleased of their staple. ‘Thomas Hansford was 
the name of the first American martyr who thus perished. His life was 
sacrificed by the minions of royalty, November 13th, 1676.4 Edmund 
Cheeseman was the next victim,|| and to him succeeded William Drum- 
mond.{1 Nineteen others were also executed, and Bancroft says, “ three 
died of cruelty in prison ; three fled before trial, and two escaped after 
conviction.”** Among the people of Albermarle, as well as of Vir- 
ginia, was excited a spirit of insurrection. The violence, exaction and 
harshness of Miller, almost led the tobacco planters to abandon the 
country, and finally raised a popular rebellion which was headed by 
John Culpepper. He was tried for treason in England, in 1780, but 


* History of the United States, vol. ii., p. 238. 

t F.X. Martin’s History of North Carolina from the Earliest Period, &c., vol. i., p. 167. 

¢ Chalmer’s Political Annals of the Present United Colonies, &c., p. 533. 

§ Burwell’s Account of Bacon and Ingram’s Rebellion, first printed in the Massachusetts Histo- 


rical Collections, vol. xi., p. 62. 
|| Hening’s Statutes at ray being a Collection of all the Laws of Virginia, from the first 
Session of the Legislature in 1619, vol. ii., p. 375. 
I True Account, printed in Burk’s History of Virginia, vol. ii., p. 255, 


** Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. ii., chap. xiv., p. 232. 
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through Lord Shaftesbury’s influence, although his Lordship was one 
of the eight proprietors, he was acquitted by an English jury.* 

In 1650 Lord Culpepper, Governor of Virginia, convened, in the 
month of June, an assembly of royalists, who authorized “a perpetual ex- 
port duty of two shillings a hogshead on tobacco, and granted the proceeds 
as a royal revenue for the support of government, to be accounted for, 
not to the Assembly, but to the king.”¢ ‘These outrageous imposts 
were followed by other taxes laid by the English government, even 
more onerous and injurious to the tobacco producer.f 

In 1684 tobacco had extended so far into the Polynesian islands as to 
have reached Mindanao, where in the very clime of its Oriental rival, 
the betel, it held a divided empire, and to this time preserves its sway. 
The tobacco was obtained by the inhabitants of Mindanao from the Dutch, 
and an article of ‘ excellent quality,” as we are toldin Dampier’s New 
Voyage Round the World, was sold for one twelfth of a rial per pound.§ 
It was used in connection with the betel nut, for when Capt. Swan, of 
the Cygnet, during Dampier’s celebrated circumnavigation of the globe, 
landed at Mindanao, he “ was conducted to an audience, and entertained 
with betel and tobacco.”’||_ ‘The Ceylonese also chew with their betel a 
strong and intoxicating kind of tobacco which they call kappada.{ 

In 1689, in the grand principality of Transylvania, the civil authori- 
ties became alarmed at the introduction of tobacco, and at the rapid 
and extensive favor it found among the people. The custom of using 
it was brought to Transylvania by some gypsies who had been on a 
visit to the Eastern portions of Europe. From them the habit quickly 
spread, and the custom seemed about to establish itself universally.** 
The magistrates viewed the advances of the novelty with alarm and 
dismay, and resolved to interpose the arm of the law to stay the danger- 
ous innovation. Deeply impressed with the importance of acting ener- 
getically, it was decreed that whoever cultivated the pestiferous weed 
should suffer the entire confiscation of his estate, and such a term of 
imprisonment as the local magistrate should deem suited to the enormity 
of the crime. ‘The consumer of the noxious article was visited with a 
fine for each offence, which varied, at the discretion of the magistrate, 
from fifty florins, as a minimum, to two hundred, as a maximum.tt 
The infractions of the enactment, however, were so numerous, so fla- 
grant, and so popular, that all attempts to carry the edict into effect 
were found to be vain. In less than two years they were abandoned, 
and a full range was given to the habit, which was at first deemed so 
pernicious by the guardians of the law, but before whose influence they 
themselves soon learned to bow, thus adding the crowning triumph to the 
exotic weed. 


In 1690, after having long received the smiles and approbation of the 


* Memoirs of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, p. 218. 
+ Hening’s Statutes at Large, &c.. vol. ii., p. 568, 569. 

¢ Bancroft’s History of the United States, vol. ii., p. 252. 

§ Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish and Dampier, p. 279, 280. 
|| Ibid., p. 275. 

{i Philosophical Transactions, No. 278, p. 1143. 

** Historia de Rebus Transylvanicis, tom. vi., p. 328, 

tt Ibid., tom. vi., cap. xcvii., p. 329. 
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citizens and priests at Rome, tobacco was again brought under the ban 
of papal denunciation. Anthony Pignatelli, Pope Innocent XILI., made 
snufl-taking in St. Peter’s an offence that placed the criminal in a state 
of excommunication !*—a position by no means enviable, as all pro- 
testant readers will readily see by referring to Tristam Shandy, where 
Dr. Slop, albeit not spiritually empowered, pours the thunders of the Ro- 
mish church full upon the head of the unlucky and knot-tying Timothy.t 
For thirty-four mortal years were poor Catholic snuff-takers denied their 
favorite luxury within the hallowed precincts of St. Peter’s ; but in 1724 
Innocent XII}. was “gathered to his fathers,’ and Pietro Francesco 
Orsini, under the name of Benedict XIII., assumed the papal tiara. He 
himself delighted in the nasal ttillation of the Nicotian powder, and 
among the first of his acts was a repeal of the interdiction under which 
snuff-taking had so long labored.{ Snuff was again without spot or 
stain, and diffused its odors about the very sanctum sanctorum of the 

roudest ecclesiastical structure in the world. Never since the advent 
of Benedict XIII. has the weed been excommunicated in the holy city, 
and from his day to ours the wit and devotion of the Romans have been 
stimulated at pleasure by its enlivening influence. 

In 1718 the Senate of Strasburg, the city from whence, in 1665, Dr. 
Simon Paullus issued a quarto volume—Commentarius de Abusu Tabaci 
—against the health-destroying vegetable, prohibited the cultivation of 
tobacco throughout their jurisdiction,§ though afterwards the plant became 
one of their most profitable staples, and constituted one of their most 
valuable exports—so tenacious of a foot-hold has this singular weed 
ever been ! 

{n 1738 Thomas Shaw, an Episcopalian doctor of divinity, travelled 
in the East, and he tells us tobacco was then a staple in Syria, and that 
in the town of Latikea particularly, more than twenty thousand bales 
were exported every year. 

So late as 1741, however, during Commodore Behring’s voyage, the 
Kamptschadales knew nothing of either tobacco or spirits. Contrary to 
the general occurrence among savages, both smoking and brandy dis- 
gusted them, causing them to make wry faces and to spit violently. But 
Mr. Steller, in his Journal, remarks in the following manner upon this 
strange rejection of enlightened delicacies: “ the civilized European,” 
he says, * would be similarly affected if presented with toadstool, or 
rotten fish and willow bark, which are great luxuries with the Kampt- 
scadales.’"] 

About the year 1759 the principal product of General Washington’s 
estate on Mount Vernon, was tobacco. He shipped it regularly to his 
agent in London, and drew on him twice a year for such articles as he 
wanted.** In a letter to Robert Carey & Co., of London, dated Mount 


* Les Hommes Illustres du XVI Te Siecle, par Masson, tom i., p. 408. 

t The Works of Laurence Sterne, vol. i., p. 196—204. 

¢ Masson’s Hommes Illustres, tom i., p. 408. 

; Recueil de plusieurs Titres, Mémoires et Antiquités de la Ville de Strasbourg, p. 199. 
Travels, or Observations relating to se’ eral parts of Barbary and the Levant, p. 365. 

‘IA ‘Translation of Mr. Steller’s Journal of Russian Discoveries, p. 617. 

** The Writings of George Washington, &c., by Jared Sparks, vol. ii., p. 329. 
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Vernon, 20th September, 1765, General Washington complains that 
Master Custis got better prices for tobacco than himself, the one averag- 
ing £7 7s. Td. per hogshead, and the other only £5 17s. 6d. Wash- 
ington adds, “ I am certain my tobacco ought not to have been inferior 
to his in any respect, the lands being the same, and my directions for 
making it good equally express.”* In a letter dated Mount Vernon, 1 
Nov., 1787, General Washington says to Arthur Young, “ the cultiva- 
tion of tohacco has been almost the sole object of men of landed 
property.” 

1 have now brought the history of tobacco down to nearly the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth century. I shall not attempt to follow its 
progress further in chronological order, because the days of its persecu- 
tion are already passed, and at the period to which I have now arrived 
it was an universal luxury, used everywhere, and suffering no penalties 
except, in some States, the burden of high duties, which only weigh 
upon it by increasing the price of the gratification to those who indulge 
in it. In some future articles 1 may consider the cultivation and com- 
merce of tobacco, and in doing so, and when treating of the different 
methods in which the various inhabitants of the globe partake of the 
luxury, I shall have more to say of its history, but not in the same con- 
secutive narrative | have hitherto followed. . 


PLAN AND STRUCTURE OF INSANE HOSPITALS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—As a new Hospital for the Insane is now about to be built and 
established in this State, it is important that it should begin with every 
advantage of location, arrangement, plan and structure, that the expe- 
rience and observation of the past and present time can devise. There- 
fore the opinions of the Association of the Medical Superintendents of 
American Institutions for the Insane upon this subject, must be accepta- 
ble to the people of Massachusetts at this moment. 

This Association includes the men most conversant with insanity and 
insane institutions in eighteen of the United States. Their meetings are 
holden every year, when they hear reports previously prepared by the 
members on the various topics connected with their peculiar vocation, and 
then these are discussed by the whole society. Among these subjects, few 
have excited more attention than the plan, arrangement and size of hos- 
pitals ; for these are the most important instruments and means by which 
they can operate upon their patients. In 1850 this whole matter of hos- 
pitals was referred to a committee, at the head of which was the sagacious 
and accomplished Dr. Kirkbride, of the Pennsylvania Hospital. ‘This 
committee made their report to the Association in May last. Jt was read 
at a full mecting, and then discussed, article by article, and the bearing of 
each was carefully and freely considered, and after some slight modifi- 
cations, the report was adopted as here presented. 


* The Writings of George Washington, &c., by Jared Sparks, vol. xii., p. 261. 
t Ibid., vol. p. 293, 
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The fifth article, which relates to the size of hospitals, attracted more 
attention and called forth more discussion than any other. The popu- 
lar prejudices and some notions of public economy seemed to demand 
large hospitals, where many patients could be gathered together. But 
the opinions of those gentlemen who have had the most experience in 
the management of these institutions was otherwise, and they deemed 
that the lunatic patients could be managed the most successfully and cured 
in the greatest proportion, and of course the remote ends of public econo- 
my and expenditure would be the most nearly gained, in smaller institu- 
tions. And it is not a little remarkable, that those gentlemen who had 
the management of the largest hospitals, those containing nearly or over 
four hundred patients, in Massachusetts, New York and Ohio, were de- 
cidedly in favor of a smaller class of institutions than is here proposed. 
They had seen too much of the inefficiency and the difficulty in large 
establishments to encourage their repetition. 

This report, embracing twenty-six articles, and covering almost, if not 
quite, all the wants of an asylum for the insane, is now recommended 
to the serious consideration of the people of this Commonwealth, who 
are about building another institution of this kind, and especially to 
the honorable gentlemen whom his Excellency the Governor has ap- 
pointed to select a location, determine the plan, and build the new 


hospital. EL J. 


Dr. Kirkbride, from the standing committee on the construction of 
hospitals for the insane, in compliance with the resolution adopted last 
year, read a report, containing a “series of resolutions or propositions, 
affirming the well-ascertained opinions of this body in reference to the 
fundamental principles which should regulate the erection and internal 
arrangements of American hospitals for the insane.” 

_ I. Every hospital for the insane should be in the country, not within 
less than two miles of a large town, and easily accessible at all seasons. 

II. No hespital for the insane, however limited its capacity, should 
have less than fifty acres of land, devoted to gardens and pleasure 
grounds for its patients. At least one hundred acres should be possessed 
by every State hospital, or other institution for 200 patients, to which 
number these propositions apply, unless otherwise mentioned. 

{II. Means should be provided to raise ten thousand gallons of water 
daily. to reservoirs that will supply the highest parts of the building. 

1V. No hospital for the insane should be built, without the plan hav- 
ing been first submitted to some physician or physicians who have had 
charge of a similar establishment, or are practically acquainted with all 
the details of their arrangements, and received his or their full approbation, 

V. The highest number that can with propriety be treated in one 
building is two hundred and fifty, while two hundred is a_ preferable 
maximum. 

VI. All such buildings should be constructed of stone or brick, have 
slate or metal roofs, and as far as possible be made secure from accidents 
by fire. 

VII. Every hospital, having provision for two hundred or more pa- 
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tients, should have in it at least eight distinct wards for each sex—mak- 
ing sixteen classes in the entire establishment. 

VIII. Each ward should have in it a parlor, a corridor, single lodgings 
for patients, an associated dormitory, communicating with a chamber for 
two attendants ; a clothes room, a bath room, a water closet, a dining 
room, a dumb waiter and a speaking tube leading to the kitchen or 
other central part of the building. 

IX. Noapartments should ever be provided for the confinement of pa- 
tients, or as their lodging rooms, that are not entirely above ground. 

X. No class of rooins should ever be constructed without some kind 
of window in each, communicating directly with the external atmosphere. 

XI. No chamber for the use of a single patient should ever be less 
than eight by ten feet, nor should the ceiling of any story occupied by 
patients be less than twelve feet in height. 

XII. The floors of patients’ apartments should always be of wood. 

XIII. The stairways should always be of iron, stone, or other inde- 
structible material, ample in size and number, and easy of ascent, to af- 
ford convenient egress in case of accident from fire. 

XIV. A large hospital should consist of a main central building with 
wings. 

XV. The main central building should contain the offices, receiving 
rooms for company, and apartments entirely private, for the superintend- 
ing physician and his family, in case that officer resides in the hospital 
building. 

XVI. The wings should be so arranged, that if rooms are placed on 
both sides of a corridor, the corridors should be furnished at both ends 
with movable glazed sashes for the free admission ef both light and air. 

XVII. The lighting should be by gas, on account of convenience, 
cleanliness, safety and economy. 

XVII. The apartments for washing, clothing, &c., should be detach- 
ed from the hospital building. 

XIX. The drainage should be under ground, and all the inlets to the 
sewers should be properly secured to prevent offensive emanations. 

XX. All hospitals should be warmed by passing an abundance of 
pure fresh air froni the external atmosphere, over pipes or plates, con- 
taining steam under low pressure, or hot water, the temperature of which 
at the boiler does not exceed 212° Fah., and piaced in the basement 
or cellar of the building to be heated. 

XXI. A complete system of forced ventilation, in connection with 
the heating, is indispensable to give purity to the air of a hospital for the 
insane, and no expense that is required to effect this object thoroughly, 
can be deemed either misplaced or injudicious. 

XXII. The boilers for generating steam for warming the building 
should be a detached structure, connected with which may be the en- 
gine for puinping water, driving the washing apparatus, and other 
machinery. 

XXIII. All water-closets should as far as possible be made of inde- 
structible materials—be stnple in their arrangement, and have a strong 
dowaward ventilation connected with them. 
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XXIV. The floors of bath rooms, water-closets, and basement sto- 
ries, should as far as possible be made of materials that will not absorb 
moisture. 

XXV. The wards for the most excited class should be constructed 
with rooms on but one side of a corridor, not less than ten feet wide, the 
external windows of which should be large, and having pleasant views 
from them. 

XXVI. Wherever practicable the pleasure grounds of a hospital for 
the insane should be surrounded by a substantial wall, so placed as not 
to be unpleasantly visible from the building. 

Which propositions having been duly read and maturely considered, 
were adopted by the Association. 

On motion of Dr. Hanbury Smith, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary be instructed to cause the propositions 
now adopted, in reference to the construction and arrangements of hos- 
pitals for the insane, to be published in the medical journals of this 
Continent, as the sentiments of this Association, on the subject referred to. 


NOTES TAKEN FROM LECTURES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, IN 1815-16. 


BY JOSEPH COMSTOCK, M.D., LEBANON, CONN. 


[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journel.] 


Dr. Carman, on Materia Medica, says, that Cullen’s Materia Medica, 
as surreptitiously published by one of his students, is a far more valuable 
work than that afterwards revised and corrected by himself. 

Musk was given by the celebrated Dr. Baillie in pertussis, and was 
much relied on by him. ‘Ten to twenty grains may be given once in 
three hours, in form of enema. 

Assafoetida resembles fennel ; it is a native of Persia, grows in Edin- 
burgh, and might be cultivated in this country. Is very efficacious in 
hypochondriasis and hysteria, removes flatulence and dyspepsia, and be- 
ing of an opening nature, is adapted to costive habits. In pertussis, Dr. 
Chapman purges with calomel, and afterwards gives assafcetida. He 
uses venesection, however, and blisters. He gives large doses of calo- 
mel on intermediate days, so as it may puke and purge, and then a wa- 
tery solution of assafcetida. In cynanche trachealis and measles, it does 
much good. Dose, five to ten or fifteen grains. It is useful in flatu- 
lence of the bowels, and may be given by injection. 

Dr. Coxe, Professor of Chemistry. 

On Mercury.—The preparation of fulminating mercury was discussed, 
and a pistol exhibited, which ten grains of it had burst, a piece of which 
had left its mark high up in the plastering of the lecture room, in the 
north-east corner of the arch over head. ‘This accident, we were told, 
happened when Dr. Woodhouse was professor, and came nigh killing 
one of the class. 

Dr. James, Professor of Midwifery. 

It appears that the celebrated Ruysh became the partner of Roon- 

25* 
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hysen, in the use of Chamberlain’s instrument, supposed to be the vectis, 
by which means they usurped most of the midwifery in Amsterdam, 

Dr. Rusu. 

On Smallpox.—During the eruptive fever venesection is necessary, 
Great advantage from so giving mercury as to excite salivation during 
the eruptive fever. | 

Vaccination may be performed at all ages, and at all seasons. It is 
said that it cannot be made to take effect during the blowing of a certain 
wind in a foreign island. It is said to cause some sores. Dr. Rush be- 
lieves in its powers, in some degree, over hooping cough. Also some 
power in tetanus. It has been proposed in canker. Matter to inoculate 
with should always be taken from the pustule in the arm. — It is said to 
not appear in twenty, thirty, or forty days, sometimes, and in one case a 
whole year after its insertion. He knew, himself, a case in which the 
smallpox did not appear in three months after inoculation. He believes 
in the scab producing the genuine disease. Of eighty-eight persons who 
had been taking sulphur for the itch, vaccination succeeded in only six 
of them. Hence it is inferred that sulphur destroys the virus. Dr. Rush 
thinks that the vaccine disease is more certain to secure the system from 
the smallpox, than smallpox inoculation. He knows no one objection to 
it, except the difficulty of obtaining and preserving matter. 

Measles.—Dr. Rush has known pleurisy and cynanche trachealis to 
accompany the measles, as also diarrhcea. Bleeding was by far the most 
successful treatment. He lost but one patient during its last spreading 
through the town, and that was a child in convulsions. He thinks this 
was owing to his bleeding more freely than formerly. 

Erysipelatous State of Fever.—Erysipelas is frequently a precursor of 
other diseases. Blister the inflamed part. Dr. Willan says it may be 
communicated by inoculating from the vesicles. Miliary fever and pem- 
phigus require little done for them. 

Anginose States of Fever.—Ulcerous or malignant sore throat ap- 
peared in Europe soon after the retrocession of the plague, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Webster, is an evanescent form of it. The matter so acrid 
as to excoriate the parts of the child and soon the fingers of physicians. 
Turpeth mineral was given by Dr. Rush’s preceptor, in this disease, from 
one to three grains, and this mode was attended with great success. R. 
Cayenne pepper, 3 table-spoonsfull ; common salt, 2 do. ; boiling water, 
half a pint. When cold, add half a pint of vinegar. Give a table-spoon- 
full three or four times a day. The danger is not lessened by the erup- 
tion in this disease. 

Scarlatina Anginosu.—Dr. Currie says that the skin is hotter in this 
disease than any other, being as high as 112°. It terminates in swell- 
ings of the lower limbs, and gangrenous ulcers in the throat. Cold ablu- 
tion does not render the eruption paler, but, on the contrary, brightens the 
color. None died in our city who had no affection of the throat. Ul- 
cers of the neck, cold feet, and yellow skin, are signs of a fatal termina- 
tion ; of the latter he never knew one recover. 

Cynanche Trachealis is most common in cold and wet weather. He 
once saw it induced in a girl 5 years old, by her having a cup of cold 
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water thrown on her head as she was returning from school. Knew an- 
other case in which it was produced in a woman by white paint. It is 
sometimes a filial disease. Diarrhoea is generally fatal in it. It is a dry 
disease. Dogs have died with it in two cases; and in them the mem- 
brane was formed. Emetics and calomel are the preventives. He thinks 
he prevented it at least a dozen times by these means in his own family. 

Treatment.—Bloodletting. No age of the patient should prevent the 
use of the lancet. Dr. Physick bled a child three months old three times 
in one day, and to the same child half a drachm of calomel and jalap 
the same day was given. Blisters, flour of mustard, azotic air, liquid 
Jaudanum, and seneka ; the two latter in the decline of the disease. But 
if seneka is used earlier, it ought not to supersede other remedies. 'Tra- 
cheotomy he has known fail, and thinks it will do no good after the 
membrane forms. Dr. Dorsey, however, saved a young woman by tra- 
cheotomy. She was relieved before he reached the trachea, from the 
loss of blood. 

Mumps.—The swelling of the testicle is prevented by a blister to the 
throat. It should be applied as soon as the testicle begins to swell. 
Sometimes the swelling of the testicle is translated to the brain, and ‘sud- 
denly kills. He says he failed of curing by general bloodletting. A 
few drops of blood from the tonsils is said to do more good than general 
bleeding. 

Dr. Dorsey, Adjunct Professor of Surgery. 

He mentioned a very extensive ulcer which was cured by snails dis- 
solved by sprinkling over them common salt. The ulcer was seated on 
a woman’s face, and extended half over it. He mentioned a case of 
contagious cancer. A woman communicated it to two of her children, 
one of whom died. It was situated on her breast. Mr. Hill operated 
on eighty-eight ulcerated cancers, only two of which returned again. 
Dr. Physick has succeeded in removing some small schirrhous tumors by 
the application of vinegar. A surgeon who tasted the cancerous matter, 
could never get the taste out of his mouth. He languished and died. 
Single women, and women between 45 and 50, are most liable to the 
disease. As a palliative, living exclusively on a vegetable diet is re- 
commended. A rabbit-skin is a popular preventive when the breast from 
blows has a tumor threatening this terrible disease. It is worn with the 
hair next the skin. When the glands of the axilla are affected, Mr. 
Cline and Mr. Home think it too late to extirpate the breast. But Dr. 
Physick has even succeeded here in some cases. Equal parts of white 
arsenic and sulphur, leaves of hemlock, tar and tar-water, chalk, foment- 
ing poultice, carrots. When cancer affects the parotid and submaxillary 
glands, it is called Noli me tangere. 

Cancer of the rectum cannot be cured ; it may be palliated by opium 
introduced. Cancer of the bladder is very rare. In cancer uteri, cicuta 
is said to be more effectual than when it is seated elsewhere. But the 
doses must be very large, as one, two, or even three drachms a day. 

Dr. Puysick, Professor of Surgery. 

Apoplexy.—The pulse mostly slow, sometimes hard. The eyes 
nearly shut. Saliva, not being spit out, exudes in foam. Apoplexy is 
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not apt to occur in the young. It follows suppression of discharges. A 
woman who was evacuated periodically, died of apoplexy by going five 
days beyond the periodical time. The eyes being full of tears is a pre- 
monitory symptom. Warm tea and the warm bath, Dr. Physick consi- 
ered as exciting causes. Dissections show its seat to be in the brain, 
sometimes with extravasation in the ventricles. Morgagni notices a curi- 


ous case from effusion into the vertebral canal. 
[To be concluded next week. } 


DIVISION OF ARTERIES TO ARREST ANEURISM AND HEMORRHAGE. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—Some years since, I applied a ligature on the temporal artery on 
account of a false aneurism, which had arisen from the vessel having 
been punctured, without having been divided. In a few days the tumor 
was pulsating again, and the subcutaneous division of tendons being 
much in fashion, I concluded to divide the artery a little lower down by 
a similar operation. It being successful, I have been induced to follow 
the same method in other cases where the action, or hemorrhage from 
small arteries, made their obliteration desirable. ‘The small arteries sup- 
plying and increasing erectile tumors, may thus be obliterated, and by 
repeating the operation, on the various sources of support, in this valvu- 
lar mode, with proper pressure, the cure may be effected with much less 
pain than by ligatures with or without harelip needles, &c. 

Another application of the process, I consider still more important ;— 
viz., in wounds or surgical operations, we frequently have bleeding from 
small arteries which have contracted within muscle, &c., in which it has 
been usual to pass an armed needle, or a tenaculum or unarmed needle, 
and make deligation above it. In such cases, the division of the small 
vessel by the oblique insertion of a couching needle, a spear-pointed bis- 
toury, or tenotomy knife, with the usual pressure of dressing, will not only 
stop the hemorrhage with less pain than deligation, but leave the wound 
in a better state to heal by the first or second intention. 

Yours, &c. James Bares. 


Gardiner, Me., July, 1851. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


Our readers are apprised of the existence of an institution, at the city 
of Washington, founded by a foreigner, for the advancement and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men. We have before us the fourth Annual 
Report of the Board of Regents of the institution, and we have read it 
with unfeigned pleasure. ‘The establishment promises to confer incal- 
culable benefits upon our country, by fostering and diffusing science and 
letters, and is therefore one concerning the organization, management, 
and success of which the members of the medical profession cannot 
feel indifferent. It is fortunate for the literary and scientific interests of 
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our country that it has secured, as its head, a man so thoroughly pre- 
ared to conduct its affairs as Professor Henry. 

The whole amount of the Smithsonian bequest received into the 
United States treasury was $515,169, and up to the Ist of July, 1846, 
the interest which had accrued on the same was $242,129, making in 
all $757,298. ‘Phe first danger to which this bequest was exposed 
was, that it would be expended | upon a costly edifice, the fate of so many 
similar bequests. The Regents very wisely determined to limit the 
whole expenditure on the building and the grounds to a sum not exceed- 
ing &250,000, leaving the principal i intact; and in order that the accrued 
interest might not he exhausted, it was resolved that this expenditure 
should not be made at once, but in the course of five years, and that 
in the mean time the sum of $242,000 should be invested so as to yield 
an interest which might in part serve to defray the expense of the build- 
ing. ‘The report goes on to state, that “ after paying for more than one 
half of the building, carrying on the operations of the institution, col- 
lecting a library and philosophical apparatus, the sum originally intrusted 
to the Regents has only been. diminished by less than $16,000.” So 
judiciously ‘have the finances of the institution been managed, that there 
is now every prospect that at the end of five years there w vill remain the 
sum of $150,000 in accrued interest to add to the principal. 

Various schemes for appropriating the bequest have been proposed. 
Some were for collecting a magnificent library at Washington. Others 
were in favor of establishing a grand museum of objects of nature and 
art. A wiser system than either has been adopted, by which a great 
library will gradually grow up, extensive cabinets be formed, science be 
advanced as well as diffused, and in the mean time the principal of the 
donation remain undiminished. ‘Too much credit cannot be given to the 
Jearned and able Secretary for the energy with which he has adhered to 
this plan of organization. 

Scientific men are generally poor. ‘They cannot often afford the ex- 
pense of publishing the results of their labors. The Smithsonian insti- 
tution is ready to step forward and give them the necessary aid, one of its 
leading objects being the publication of memoirs consisting of positive 
additions to knowledge. We may mention, as an instance, that the late 
Dr. Troost, of Nashville, left an elaborate monograph on the Crinoidea 
of Tennessee, which the institution has undertaken to publish, and which 
the lamented author could not have brought out in a style worthy of 
his subject. ‘The service in this way rendered to science no one 
can calculate. 

It is the aim of the institution to make a collection of books, pamph- 
lets, &c., which shall become “a documentary history of American 
letters, science and art.” The officers desire ‘that the collections shall 
be complete without a single omission.” 'They add, “ we wish for every 
book, every pamphlet, every printed or engraved production, however 
apparently insignificant. Who can tell what may not be important in 
future centuries ?’— Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Dresden.—On passing out of Austria, two police officers were in the 
cars, who questioned each person, wrote down something in a book, and 
seemed to leave nothing undone by which each and every one making an 
exit from his imperial majesty’s possessions might be identified in all 
coming years. In stepping over the line into Saxony, there was another 
examination; and on arriving at Dresden, the capital, the hotel-keeper de- 
manded the passport for the police. A more oppressive, despotic and use- 
less measure than this police spying never could have been invented. 
From Prague to Dresden the scenery is charming beyond description. One 
beautiful view after another breaks in upon the sight, the whole distance. 
The railroad runs nearly all the way by the side of the river Elbe—a rapid 
body of reddish, muddy water, that winds along through a deep ravine, on 
either side of which the sandstone rises to great elevations, in some places 
assuming castellated forms, and wild, fantastic shapes of bastions, towers 
and turrets. An active imagination might discover every variety of archi- 
tectural grandeur and beauty in their outlines. ‘The whole extent of the 
land is tilled with the same care that we bestow on our gardens—rural 
economy being practised with great perfection. The only drawback is the 
disgraceful occupation of the women in all the laborious and filthy out-of- 
door pursuits. Saxony is a ridiculously small territory to bear the high- 
sounding name of a kingdom. Its hereditary rulers were once satisfied 
with the title of electors; but ambition, and the progress of legitimacy, 
have finally changed them into kings. Their portraits would seem to re- 
veal the unwelcome fact that they had nothing to boast of in the way of 
intellect, if the face may be taken as an index of the mind. They would 
have made excellent shepherds, and must have been more fond of the 
society of dogs than of men, since the former figure largely on the can- 
vass beside their masters. Saxony has now a population of 1,700,000— 
with a king, and as inferior a looking man as generally turns up in that 
capacity. He is about 55 years of age, and childless. A standing army 
is maintained that would impoverish a larger and wealthier country. Dres- 
den is a quiet inland city, with many large sandstone public edifices, 
churches, &c., and a suitable proportion of palaces. One of the latter 
contains a truly superb collection of pictures, some of which are the rarest 
in Europe. A collection of jewels, and works of virtw, also lodged ina 
palace, quite overwhelms one with its endless variety of costly toys. It 
is called the Griine Gewalbo. Among its many extraordinary specimens 
of art, is a model of the Court of Delphi—the Great Mogul’s—made by a 
mechanic of Dresden, 140 years ago, and for which the Elector paid 
$58,000! Another choice specimen of the ingenuity of Saxon artists, is 
a cherry-stone on which are carved 180 human heads! A tea-set of crys- 
tal, with a tea-pot thickly covered with diamonds, makes a lady’s eyes 
water. Another mechanical gem of incalculable value, as national pro- 
perty, isa golden ege, which contains one jewel within another, from a 
superb miniature crown of trilliants, to a ring of unique workmanship, 
beauty and Yichness, A single necklace is valued at $1,000,000! There 
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are six apartments in which these royal baubles are displayed, having 
been collected by the reiguing families. Six cases contain the crown 
jewels, as beautiful and expensive as any king could desire. I have seen 
those belonging to all the sovereigns in this old, priest-ridden, king- 
abused part of the globe, including those of the Sultans of Turkey, and 
the Dresden show quite outshines them all. This concentrated wealth— 
this cabinet of useless riches—must have been purchased by the sweat of 
the brow of those who fed on black bread that royalty might be clothed in 
purple and fine linen. 

A small medical school has a being here, and there is a very good and 
somewhat extensive civil hospital. Several eminent medical men reside 
in Dresden, but with names so utterly unpronounceable, that 1 am compel- 
led to forego the pleasure of heralding them in my own dear country. 

Leipsic.—Before arriving at Dresden, it was noised about that the great 
fair, celebrated throughout the world, had just commenced at Leipsic. As 
soon as the shows of Dresden had been finished, I diverged from the pro- 
posed line of travel, and arrived at Leipsic in the very commencement of 
the bustle. There are certain historical associations connected with this 
city. But the book trade—the concentraticn of all the literary and typo- 
graphical forces of Germany, for the sale of books to the representatives of 
all countries and languages, is no every-day circumstance, say those who 
pretend to know most about it. I found cloths and cotton fabrics in 
quantities enough to give every man on the continent two coats a-piece, 
and all the females shawls and other articles of clothing in the same gen- 
erous ratio. Leipsic is far more of a city than had been anticipated. Its 
population is not much short of 80,000; but during the fair the streets are 
excessively crowded, and the hotel keepers quarter their patrons all over 
the neighborhood. The new town has wide and well-made streets, on 
which the fine dwellings and gardens exhibit the taste and opulence of the 
proprietors. Every shop and wholesale magazine was filled with woolen 
and other staple manufactures of the country ; arches under blocks, and 
long dark alleys, were literally stuffed with goods. On either side of the 
business streets, small wooden buildings, perhaps averaging ten feet 
square, were filled with every conceivable thing that men, women or 
children need or desire, and square after square was covered with the 
same temporary stores, in which an active business was transacted. A 


Leipsic fair is certainly an animated, exciting scene for the contemplation 
of a stranger. 


Diseases of the Urinary Organs.—A wew and meritorious volume, of 
726 octavo pages, illustrated by 106 engravings, and of which that inde- 
fatigable man, S. D. Gross, M.D , Professor of Surgery in the University 
of Louisville, is author, has just left the press of Messrs. Lea & Blan- 
chard, Philadelphia. By stating the fact that this is a book of reference, 
that will hereafter be a practical guide, and may be considered as good 
authority, and that Dr. Gross has opened a chart to direct us in a difficult 
and obscure region, it is believed that those who have at heart the charac- 
ter and usefulness of medical and surgical science, will be induced to read 
for themselves. The title runs thus—* A practical treatise on the diseases 
and injuries of the urinary bladder, the prostate gland, and the urethra.” 
The industrious author feels no necessity for apologizing to any body be- 
cause he has accomplished this laborious enterprise, the best thing that 
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has yet come from his pen. As one reason for undertaking it, he says: 
“For many years I have myseif felt the want of just such a book, or at 
any tate, one very much like it.” This want has doubtless been felt by 
many, and to it we are indebted for a work that is ordained to a high des- 
tiny. It may be found in Boston at Ticknor & Co.’s. 


Sanitary Condition of New Orleans.—There are several decidedly 
learned gentlemen in the medical ranks, residing at New Orleans, who 
frequently agitate great subjects, and, what is equally gratifying, discuss 
them in such a manner as to shed a lustre on the brotherhood to which 
they belong. J. C. Simonds, M.D., of that city, in the essay before us, 
evinces a characteristic spirit of originality and a capacity for research 
that will produce beneficial results. 


Hindu System of Medicine.—Through the kind attentions of a native 
physician residing at Calcutta, we have received a gratifying parcel of 
books, that are of peculiar value in pursuing medical researches into the 
history and present native and acquired medical practice in India. Among 
the volumes are those entitled, Commentary on the Hindu system of Me- 
dicine ; Antiquity of Hindu Medicine ; the Bengal Pharmacopeia ; Notes 
of Lectures on Natural Philosophy, by the celebrated Prof. O’Shaugh- 
nessy ; Pathologia Indica ; together with two octavos on Specimens of the 
Hindu Theatre, which are by no means unwelcome, since they illustrate 
the practical genius and literature of past ages, in a country where all that 
is purely native is dying out, as a new race of men secure the subjuga- 
tion of the country. Dr. Rajmeder Dall will please accept our grateful 
thanks. The curiosities of literature are quite as striking in these works, 
as in those collected by D'’Israeli. 


Dr. Barton on Meteorology.—Our respected neighbor and friend, Dr. W. 
W. Morland, of this city, now rusticating among the hills of Berkshire for 
the restoration of his health, has received a letter from Dr. E. H. Barton, 
of New Orleans, whose learned pamphlet was noticed last week in the 
Journal. Dr. M. has kindly permitted us to read the letter, and a little of 
it we may be pardoned for extracting. Should Dr. Barton visit Boston, 
he will find his old acquaintance, the editor, again at the desk. 

“There are a few points in this report to which I wish to invite the at- 
tention of the profession. In the minute meteorological calculations I 
have made, and particularly in relation to the dew-point, some important 
results are, I think, fairly deducible. In the table * B—hygrometry of 
each wind’ (which, so far as I know, has never yet been done in America), 
you will observe how uniformly the air is moist when there is no wind 
at all! (excuse the bull). You are well aware this still, stagnant, ‘calm’ 
atmosphere is peculiar to secluded spots, positions which the winds cannot 
reach—as deep vallies and gorges not susceptible to aerial fluctuations— 
to cellars and back yards, and some houses—and to some dry ravines and 
extensive gullies in our southern States. In these there is a damp air and 
high dew-point. In the first, goitve reigns (to account for which has puz- 
zled the profession for ages) ; in the last, disease is particularly rife and 
fatal—and we well know how injurious the others are to health, and partic- 
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ularly cellars. It is a beautiful fact to bring at once all these obscure causes 
under the dominion of science; and, like Davy with his safety lamp in 
hand, to enter with the hygrometer into all doubtful places, as you would 
descend with a lighted candle into a well! Don’t think me extravagant 
—but reflect how much advantage it is to true science to plant tts ‘ cer- 
tainties’ on the platform, and to get rid of those speculations that have 
ever been its bane, and have been the nursery of quackery and imposture. 

If these remarks are correct, they will equally apply to the observations 
on acclimation. I have endeavored to show to what extent our positive 
knowledge goes. It is very important, and it is high time we had some 
certainties upon the subject. Am I to be sustained by the profession in 
these views? or am I to be martyred for my daring innovations? Time 
will tell.” 


Maclise’s Surgical Anatomy.—Part IV., with many colored plates, in 
which the character of the work is fully sustained, is ready for the profes- 
sion. Had we not already spoken in a decided tone of approval, it would 
be a bounden duty to do so now, in consideration of the energy and accu- 
racy with which the enterprise is conducted by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, 
the Philadelphia publishers. 


Infinitesimal Doses—Wm. W. Rodman, M.D., of Conn., is the author 
of a pamphlet called—* An Examination of the Evidence in regard to 
Infinitesimal Doses,” which may have much truth in a nutshell, or none 
at all—a point to be determined after it has been read. We are endeavor- 
ing to overtake whatever has been put upon the course, during a long ab- 
sence, and this production of Dr. Rodman will in its turn come up for an 
appropriate share of attention. 


Annual Medical Lectures.—Active preparations are making for a return 
to one annual branch of business in this country, which may be consider- 
ed either in the light of an industrial pursuit, or a matter of professional 
and public interest. In the first view, with our extraordinary facilities for 
multiplying medical practitioners, we fairly outstretch and outstrip all 
other people in the rapidity with which the raw material in some places 
is manufactured into full-fledged veritable doctors of medicine, all but 
smothered under a load of chartered honors. On the other hand, 
although in the multitude of counsellors there is safety, it is becoming a 
grave question, whether the immense numbers of medical graduates turned 
off yearly, are really as fit for service as they and their immediate friends 
may suppose. In view of the school operations about being resumed for 
the season, it cannot be thought disrespectful to state the fact, that the 
people hold in higher estimation the college that graduates but a few, 
carefully instructed, well-bred students, than they do another distinguish- 
ed particularly and chiefly for the numbers let loose upon the world. 
No well-organized school of medicine need be discouraged because its 
list of matriculants is small, compared with a neighboring institution. It 
is far more honorable to do well by the few, than to slight hundreds for the 
sake of making a brilliant impression. There are excellent teachers in 
all the various medical colleges of the Union, unhappily and unfortunately 
too, in some cases, linked in their destiny with professorial associates, 
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wholly out of place in their chairs of dignity. While some are suns of 
systems, honored and respected for their genius and elevated attainments, 
others, put by the side of them, by the force of family, and sometimes by 
the magic influence of their own property, are mere dead weights—the 
Jonahs of the’ ship—and internal broils and a feeble influence very natu- 
rally follow. The buying in of a professorship, believed to be practised, 
yet so conducted that an outward air of profound deliberation is spread 
over the transaction, as though the trustees had been ransacking christen- 
dom to discover a concentration of qualifications in the individual whom 
they have called to a vacant chair, should be discountenanced, and if pos- 
sible, forbidden by acts of legislation. It is of as much consequence to 
have purity in the organization of a board of faculty, as at the ballot box 
in political elections. Till that only true test of personal qualifications, 
the concours, is adopted in this country, there will always be men in the 
various medical schools who ought not to be there. Age is adding to our 
experience, and it is delightful to hope and believe that an improvement is 
being effected through the paternal solicitude of the American Medical 
Association, that will in the end stop the creation of any more colleges on 
the outskirts of civilization, while the internal administration of those 
already scattered through the land is improving in character, resources 
and usefulness. : 


School of Design.—Several gentlemen of the medical profession, with 
others in Boston, distinguished for their philanthropic efforts, have a de- 
sire to organize a school in which females may learn to engrave, to draw, 
model and design. The plan is excellent, and we doubt not will have the 
entire confidence and sustaining influence of the community. Institutions 
of this kind are nurtured with care in Europe, to the great benefit of indi- 
viduals who are taught in them. It opens a new way for the profitable 
employment of females, in a sphere in which they can exercise their ge- 
nius—thus benefiting themselves and contributing to the advancement of 
society. Female labor, of the ordinary kind, is over done—there are 
more applicants than can be employed, both at home and abroad. A school 
of this kind is therefore needed. From a close observation of the present 
condition of females is different countries, we are convinced they have a 
harder destiny than men. Whatever we can do, therefore, for those who 
are the most dependent, should be cheerfully performed, since the prospe- 
rity, moral elevation and character of a nation, essentially depend on the 
social position of woman. 


Country Surgery.—The following catalogue of surgical operations, oc- 
curring near together, give an idea of the kind and character of the sur- 
gery which falls to the care of operators in the interior of this great coun- 
try. Dr. Amasa Trowbridge, of Watertown, N. Y., may not only be con- 
sidered an extensive, but a skilful, practitioner :— 

‘A tumor, of a fibrous character, was removed on the 19th ult. from a 
child of James Seininger. 1 year old, situated upon its left side and 
shoulder-blade, measuring in circumference at its base twenty-one inches, 
and eleven in height—an unheard-of formation on so young a subject. 
Its growth commenced when the child was two months old, and increased 
rapidly to this enormous size. 

“ The operation, with its extensive dissections, occupied less than three 
minutes. 
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“The prospect of entire recovery is favorable. 

“On the 16th ult., William Nicol, of Hammond 4 Corners, St. Law- 
rence Co., suffered the operation of paracentesis thoracis—opening between 
the ribs to the left lobe of the lungs ; by which five pounds and two ounces 
of purulent matter was discharged. He was in a dying condition from 
the effects of pleurisy; he is now in a fair way of recovery. 

“A few months previous Brown, aged 15 years, in the same 
place, and same cause, suffered a similar operation, and a discharge of five 


pounds of fluid accumulated on the left lobe of the lungs, followed with 
recovery in a few weeks.” 


Pennsylvania College.—The Faculty of the College have acquired a 
good reputation, and there was a long catalogue of pupils the last season. 
Ample provision is made for anatomical pursuits, an essential study, with- 
out a knowledge of which, no one should be permitted to prescribe for the 
sick, or cut upon a living body. 


Laws against Bloodletting.—This is not only an age of common sense, 
but also of much that is uncommon. A man of the city of New York, 
Wm. Turner, M.D., as has already been mentioned in the Journal, actu- 
ally petitioned the assembly for a law to make the use of the lancet a penal 
offence! ‘This extraordinary petition was turned over to the committee of 
medical societies and colleges, of which Dr. Franklin Tuthill was chair- 
man. The report which has been made upon it is a learned inquiry into 
the value of venesection, independently of the medical history of blood- 
letting as a remedy, and is honorable to the writer as a scholar, and a pa- 
tient, industrious inquirer after truth. The sapient petitioner, who proba- 
bly was made a scape-goat for the indiscretion of others, accompanied his 
earnest request to the legislature with a copy of the “ Fallacies of the Fa- 
culty,” by one Dr. Samuel Dickson, of London notoriety, containing argu- 
ments against venesection, “ which have been before the public fifteen 
years, and which the profession have not so much as even attempted to 
refute.” ‘The committee presented a resolve, that the prayer of the peti- 
tioner ought not to be granted. This was the inevitable result they must 
have come to; for what on earth has a legislative body to do with the 
remedies that may or may not be prescribed by intelligent physicians ? 
But one of their number, John L. Perry, has appended to the report an 
extract from M. Dionis, which he recommends to the careful considera- 
tion of the public. It is about as important, in regard to venesection, as 
the old saying among us respecting shell-fish, that they were unsuitable 
for food in any month in the year that had not an 7 in it! 


Appointments in Medical Colleges.—Dr. Elisha Bartlett has been ap- 
pointed Lecturer on Materia Medica, in place of the late Prof. Beck, in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York.—Prof. B. R. Palmer, of 
Woodstock, Vt., has been appointed to the chair of Anatomy in Buffalo 
Medical College, vacated by Prof. Webster. Prof. C. B. Coventry has 
been appointed Emeritus Professor of Physiology and Medical Jurispru- 
dence in the same College.—Dr. McPheeters has been transferred to the 
chair of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, made vacant by the resignation 
of Dr. Reyburn; Dr. Willis G. Edwards to the chair of Clinical Medicine 
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and Pathological Anatomy; and Dr. Charles W. Stevens elected to the 
chair of General and Descriptive Anatomy, in St. Louis University.—Dr. 
Carnochan has been appointed Prof. of Surgery in place of Dr. A. L. Cox, 
resigned, in the New York Medical College. 


Dr. Dow's Library.—The late Dr. V. M. Dow, of New Haven, whose 
death was lately announced in this Journal, bequeathed his large and val- 
uable library to the Connecticut Hospital, an institution of which he had 
been one of the most active and generous supporters. 


Medical Miscellany.—A young \ady in Cincinnati has been in the habit 
of twisting and tying her hair so tightly that the scalp had become parted 
from the skull, and it was found necessary to open the scalp to remove the 
matter which had accumulated beneath.—Dr. Barret, of Middletown, Ct., 
has discovered in the Portland quarry, what he considers a distinctly mark- 
ed print or impression and cast of a kangaroo.—One third of the deaths in 
London, according to the Spectator of June 28th, are ascribable to diseases 
of the chest.—In New York, the fees of the coroner for the quarter ending 
June 30th, amounted to $3,062 933. He is allowed, by law, $5 for every 
inquest.—Dr. Woodward, of Belvidere, Boone county, Illl., has been 
arrested for causing the death ofa girl named Ellen Slade, by procuring 
abortion.—Dr. G. A. Perkins has received the appointment of Physician to 
the Almshouse at Salem, Mass., in place of Dr. G. C. S. Choate, resigned. 
—Dr. Walker has been elected Medical Superintendent of the Institution 
for the Insane, South Boston, in place of Dr. Stedman, resigned.—An 
oration before the Sirma Phi Society, of Hamilton College, commence- 
ment day, was by Dr. M. L. R. P. Thompson.—Dr. Thomas Hunt, of 
New Orleans, is reported to have killed a gentleman in a recent duel.— 
Dr. Alexander Vandoni, a physician of eminence, was recently murdered 
in Germany.—A negress, the property of Dr. Holland, of Jacksonville, 
Florida, died at the age of 116, July 4th.—Dr. W. Wright was killed, in 
Knox Co., Tenn., by a slave whom he was correcting.—Dr. Crosby, a 
dentist, of New Haven Conn., is the inventor of a curious machine for 
sticking pins on papers.—Dr. Charles Jewett has been engaged to lecture 
upon temperance in Maine for some months. 


Subscribers who have been in want of Nos. 16 and 18 of Vol. 35, of this Journal, are informed 
that those numbers have been reprinted, and can now be supplied. 
An extra sheet of 4 pages will be found included in this number of the Journal. 


MarriEv,—At New York, Alfred Morrison, M.D., to Miss H. E. Bartholomew. 


Drep,—At Philadelphia, Dr. Spencer Sergeant, of late one of the resident physicians of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital.—At Mt. Vernon, of cholera, Dr. Byforth—At Aintab, in Syria, Rev, 
Azariah Smith, M.D., missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. to the Armenians, 34. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, July 19th, 70.—Males, 37—females, 33. 
Accidental, 1—disease of bowels, 3—inflammation of bowels, 7—disease of the brain, 1—con- 
sumption, 16—convulsions, 6—cholera morbus, 2—colic, 1—dysentery, 3—diarrhoea, 1—dropsy of 
the brain, 3—drowned, 1—epilepsy, 1—typhus fever, 2—lung fever, 2—rheumatic fever, ]—brain 
fever, 1—disease of the heart, 1—inflammation, 1—infantile, 2—inflammation of the lungs, 1l— 
congestion of the lungs, 1—marasmus, 1—measles, |—old age, 1—disease of the spine, 2—small- 
pox, 2—suicide, 1—teething, 4 

Under 5 years, 30—between 5 and 20 years, 6—between 20 and 40 years, 27—between 40 
and 60 years, 4—over 60 years, 3. Americans, 22; foreigners and children of foreigners, 48. 

The above includes 9 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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